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The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New- York invites the 
attention of the people of this State to the importance of immediate 
action to preserve the Adirondack forests, and thus secure the 
permanency of the Hudson River, the Erie Canal and other great 
waterways. 

Nbw-York, December 20, 1883. 



PRESERVATION 



OF THE 



ADIRONDACK FORESTS 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

WITH THE 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE SUBJECT. 



At the meeting of the Charaber of Commerce of the State of 
New-York, held December 6, 1883, Mr. Morris K. Jesup brought 
to the attention of the Chamber the threatened destruction of the 
Adirondack Wilderness, and the consequent irreparable injury to 
the great waterways leading to this City. He said : 

The Hudson River is almost entirely fed bv the small streams 
and lakes of the southern plateau of the Adirondack Wilderness. 
The Mohawk River finds its source in the same region, as does the 
Black River, which, by way of the Black River Canal, supplies the 
Erie Canal with water. 

The water-shed of these streams is comparatively small, and that 
they are large and important streams is due to the fact that they 
rise in high mountains densely crowded with forests. These moun- 
tains attract a large precipitation of rain, and particularly snow ; 
and the forests store up and protect the water from evaporation, 
and the loss which all regions, stripped of their forests, have expe- 
rienced from the running off of water over the frozen surface ot the 
ground is well known. The natural water-shed of these rivers is 



Ro small thfit it seems absolutely necessary to preserve the surface 
from any further deijradation. 

A considerable portion of the forest which once covered the 
water-shed of the Hudson liiver has already disappeared, and the 
effect of such destruction is already apparent. 

Many of the small streams which once flowed continuously 
throughout the year, are now dry during several months, anti the 
effects of the diminution of water upon the Hudson is already so 
great that navigation above Troy is rendered almost impossible in 
dry seasons. 

The high mountain ridges of this region where occurs the greatest 
snowfall, and, therefore, the really important part of the water- 
shed, have not been interfered with. Only the outlying parts of 
the forest, and the least important in the fluvial aspect, have been 
destroyed, and still very serious damage has been done to the 
Hudson and Mohawk Rivers. If the forests, which still cover the 
Adirondack heights and surround the countless lakes, are de- 
stroyed, such a serious diminution in the flow of all the rivers head* 
ing here will follow, that they will be ruined for all commercial and 
industrial purposes. That such a thing will come to pass, is made 
evident by the serious effects alreadj* produced upon these streams 
by the destruction of forests which has already taken place, and 
by the influence which the removal of forests in other countries has 
had on other rivers. 

The reason for the necessity for prompt and immediate action is, 
that the price of lumber and forest products all over the country 
has lately so advanced that it will now pay to cut and market the 
comparatively inferior Adirondack Inmber. It has not paid to do 
this until now, owing both to its inaccessibility and generally low 
grade of quality. But now, new mills are being built, the old 
Adirondack Railroad scheme is revived with considerable energy, 
and owners of forest land through the Wilderness are taking vigor- 
ous measures to got their logs to market. If railroads are allowed 
to penetrate these coniferous forests, and extensive lumbering ope- 
rations take place, it will be impossible to prevent the spread of de- 
structive fires to all parts of the Wilderness. Such tires destroy 
not only the growing forest, but the fertility of the soil itself, ren- 
dering it unfit to grow trees again. Such fires will run over the 
region more or less every year, and gradually reduce it to a barren 
desert. If this is allowed to occur, nothing can prevent the destruc- 
tion of the Hudson as a navigable stream above. Albany, the de- 
struction of the water supply of the Erie Canal, the destruction of 
the valley of the Mohawk, one of the richest agricultural regions in 
the State, and great injury to the agricultural region extending 
north of the Wilderness to the St. Lawrence River. The most im- 
portant things to accomplish are the preservation of the Hudson 
and the Canal ; but the other streams which will be injured by the 
destruction of the Adirondack forest are only second to the Hudson 
in importance. A wise and comprehtMisive State policy will seize 
upon the whole forest region, perhaps 4,000,000 acres in excess of 
the present State holding, and keep it for all time as a great forest 



preserve, and in this way insure abundant water to the Hudson 
and the Canal. 

This can be done by the exercise of the right of eminent domain 
by the Governor, with the sanction of the Legislature. 

The money that this would cost the State, great as the sum would 
bo, would be returned in improved and more permanent agricuL'- 
ture and a better water supply. 

On motion of Mr, Jksup, the Chair was authorized to appoint a 
Committee of seven, with power to invite the co-operation of other 
associations and individuals throughout the State to secure the 
necessary legislation. 

The President appointed the following named gentlemen a Com- 
mittee under this resolution: 

Mo KRIS K. Jksup, Charles S. Smith, 

Samuel D. Babcock, C. N. Hltss, 

D. Willis James, Solon Humphreys, 

Thomas B. Coddington. 



SAVING THE ADIRONDACKS. 

[From the New- York Tribune of September 2, 1883 .] 

The State decreed last winter that Niagara Falls should be 
rescued from the hands of the spoiler. There seems to be good 
grounds for apprehending that another great natural glory of New- 
York is now in danger. A railroad company has acquired the right 
to purchase a million acres of land in the Adirondack forests. It 
already owns half a million acres. The road itself as contemplated 
will run through the heart of the great Wilderness. The consulting 
engineer of tlie road has put forth a prospectus, in which he says 
that "every possible facility. is afforded not only for realizing a 
large immediate income Irom the products of these lands, but also 
for furnishing the road at its first opening with an immense tonnage 
which will always be within the entire controf of the railroad 
company." 

We believe that it will strike the majority of our citizens that this 
is an uncommonly good project to suppress in its initial and harm- 
less stage. This is not to say, of course, that any rights of this 
company should be unjustly interfered with. But the State has the 
reserved right of eminent domain, and it it can be demonstrated — 
and it certainly looks that way — that building and operating this 
road means the substantial destruction of the Adirondacks, then 
New-York ought to step in and make vffectual ])rotest. "Every- 
body is ot more account than anybodj^r." The State as a whole has 
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a greater stake in the Adirondacks than any association of indi- 
viduals can have. It is one of the great safeguards of New-York, 
seeing that it contains the fountain heads of the noble streams that 
conserve our physical and commercial prosperity. Wisdom fortified 
by much experience still advises against tampering with the goose 
that lays the golden egg, 

The'subject in all iis phases and from all points of view is now 
being vigorously discussed by the newspapers of the interior. 
When discussion has exhausted itself prompt action should follow. 
Let the State do as well by the Adirondacks as it proposes to do 
by Niagara. 



SAVE THE ADIRONDACKS. 

[From t?ie New-Tork Tribune of September 23, 1883.] 

The Mohawk River is said to be lower than it has been for many 
years, and the Upper Hudson has rarely been so shallow. This is 
one item in the general report of failing streams and dried-np 
springs which comes from various parts of the district over which 
the li)ng drought has prevailed ; but the fact of interest in regard 
to the rivers above named is that their flow has this year shrunk 
to a smaller volume than it has done in former years when the 
drought was quite as pitiless. This means that the destruction of 
. the North Woods is beginning to tell visibly upon the navigation 
of the Hudson, There is no longer any need of argument to prove 
the destructive effect of stripping off their forest growth from the 
high lands where rivers head. The a priori reasons for apprehend- 
ing that disaster must follow such improvidence have been so often 
and so convincingly set forth, that every int«>lligent man is now 
familiar with them and appreciates their force. More than one 
abandoned harbor testifies to what has already happened in historic 
time. If the earth which covers the stone skeletons of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains is not to be swept down into the bed of the river 
and deposited in bars at its mouth, the woods must be protected 
against torch and axe. 

Tiie Adirondack Commission was created to devise means of es- 
cape from these and other dangers, and the people of the State, with 
rare unanimity, approve of its appointment by the Legislature. 
They feel that the interests at stake are vital. They demand a 
thorough and comprehensive examination of the whole question. 
There is no danger that the action of the Commission and of the 
Legislature will fail of support on the ground that it is too sweep- 
ing and decisive. No temporizing policy will satisfy the public 
feeling. No individual interest will be allowed to stand in the way 
of the general good. Some strong, positive recommendation is 
what the people are looking for first, and then some prompt and 
forcible enactment by our law-makers. The North Woods must be 
preserved. 



A GREAT DANGER. 

[From the New- Fork Sun of October 20, 1883.] 

The water in the upper Hudson has been lower diirins^ the present 
season than ever before since the settlement of the State of New- 
York by white men. Rocks and sand bars never seen before have 
appeared above the surface. Navigation has been greatly impeded, 
and the river commerce above Troy has suffered. It is reported, 
too, that less water has flowed down the Mohawk during the last 
six weeks than during any corresponding period since the volume 
of that river has been noted. Northern New-York has endured a 
long and severe drought the past season; but it does not appear 
that the drought this year has been unprecedented in duration, or 
even exceptionally severe in the Adirondack region, while the flow 
of htrearas heading in that part of the State has not been so reduced 
in volume in any previous year. These are facts of the utmost 
importance to the inhabitants of this State. The lessons which they 
teach cannot be neglected with impunity. The great waterway of 
the State is in danger, and it rests with the people of New- York to 
save it. Further destruction of the forests which protect the head- 
waters of the Hudson must be stopped, and stopped at once, unless 
we are prepared to abandon all navigation upon that stream above 
the influence of tide- water during several months of every year. 
Besides, low water in summer and autumn is not the greatest evil 
which will follow the destruction of our northern woods, A 
quantity of rain and snow is precipitated every year over the northern 
part of the State. The amount varies slightly from )'ear to year, 
but there is no average decrease as the country is cleared of its 
forests. Forests do not produce or compel rain; they store it up, 
and then yield it gradually to the streams. The whole Adirondack 
region might be stripped of its forests, and the rainfall in that part 
of the State would not be diminished, but the great storage basin of 
the Hudson would be destroyed. 

One result must always follow the attempt to force down the 
channel of a stream in a few weeks' time the volume of water 
snflicient to supply the same stream with a constant and abundant 
flow during the entire season. Torrents and floods will be formed, 
and these will become more dangerous and destructive every year. 
If the North Woods are destroyed, the bed of the Hudson will be 
filled with stones and other debris washed from the hillsides above. 
Immense damage will be inflicted upon the towns, the factories and 
the commerce of the upper river. Communication along the river 
banks by rail will be greatly .impeded, if not entirely destroyed, and 
this city will be cut off from all our present modes of direct commu- 
nication with the northern part of the State for weeks or months at 
a time. Two great dangers, then — an excessive flow of water in the 
spring, an insufficient flow of water in the autumn — threaten the 
Hudson, unless the forests which protect its water-shed can be 
preserved. 
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Never before have these forests been in such danger. The 
destruction of timber in other parts of the country, and the advance 
ill tlie price ot lumber, make it really profitable lor the first time to 
cut ofl:* the more inaccessible portions of the Adirondack forest. 
Preparations are already made on a j^reat scale to strip Northern 
New-York of its pine and spruce, and convert them into lumber. 
The logger's axe will soon be heard ringing far and near about the 
head waters of the Hudson. The Adirondack Railroad Company, 
to-day the largest owner of timber land in the northern part ot the 
State, is about to begin active operations with a view of putting its 
timber into market. Individuals, too, are active in their preparations 
for destruction. Enterprising and energetic citizens of the neighbor- 
ing States of Vermont and Connecticut, havincr exhausted their own 
forests, are now moving into Northern New-York, intent on getting 
a share of this harvest of logs. They will do their work rapidly 
and thoroughly. In a few years, unless prompt action is taken, 
there will not be astick of timber standing in the whole Adirondack 
region; and fire" the great destroyer of the forest, will follow llie 
lumbermen and swtep away all vegetation unworthy of the axe, and 
with it the. very soil itself. What is now a verdant and forest-clad 
country, dotted with immense lakes, and everywhere intersected by 
running streams, will become a barren, arid waste. 

It will cost the State a large sum ot money to preserve the 
Adirondack forest from destruction. The integrity ot the Hudson 
Kiver may well be purchased, however, at any cost to the State. 
Its value cannot be estimated ; and no price which it could cost 
would be too great for the State to pay. There must be no delay 
in this matter. Prompt, intelligent and liberal action must be taken. 
There must be no hesitation and no hall-way measures at Albany if 
the Hudson River is to be saved. The prosperity of the whole State 
of New-York is involved in this question. 



THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 

[From the New- York Sun of November 17, 1883.] 

The forest region, popularly known as the Adirondack Wilderness, 
extends over a territory of nearly 2,500 square miles, including, 
within its limits large areas of swamp, lake and bare mountain tops. 
Nearly 1,000 square miles of this territory is probably already 
owned by the State of New-York, which has gradually become 
possessed of the lands through the failure of former owners to pay 
taxes upon them. 

It has long been the custom among owners of Adirondack forest 
property to cut off the forests as rapidly as a market could be lound 
lor the logs, and then abandon the worthless land to the State. It 
follows that the State lands are not in one or more large, com|)act 
bodies, but are widely scattered throughout the Wilderness, and are 
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not now covered with mny considerable forest growth. The posses- 
sions of the State, therefore, cjreat as they are in the aggregate, 
cannot at present greatly influence the water supply of the upper 
Hudson basin. In spite of the tires, however, which have swept 
over such portions of the Wilderness as now belong to the State, 
destroying what little fertility the soil once possessed, forests will 
grow up again upon these lands in the natural course of events. 
Years, however, must elapse before these new forests, even if suc- 
cessfully protected from further damage by fire, can be expected to 
exert any considerable influence upon the water supply of the 
State. 

The law which prohibits the sale of any portion of these lands is 
a step in the right direction. It is only a step, however. In order 
to insure a permanent flow of water from the northern part of the 
State, the whole Adirondack region must be preserved in perpetual 
forest. As long as bodies of timber, the property of private indi- 
viduals, remain scattered among the State lands, it will be hopeless 
to undertake the preservation of the detached portions of the 
forest belongins: to the State. Fire follows the axe of the lumber- 
man, and nothing can prevent the spread of fire from private to 
public lands. If the private owners of forest in the Adirondack 
region continue the lumbering operations now projected, the de- 
struction of the entire Wilderness is inevitable. The fires, which 
will find abundant material in the dry tops and branches of trees 
scattered by the lumbermen about their camps, will sweep year 
after year over the entire territory now occupied by the northern 
woods, gradually converting it into a barren desert, incapable of 
producing aixain even the most insignificant forests until the growth 
and decay of generations of humble plants shall have returned to it 
some portions of its lost fertility. Nature heals such wounds made 
upon the earth's surface very slowly, even in a climate like our own, 
and centuries, perhaps, will elapse before the forests of Northern 
New- York, once thoroughly destroyed by fire, can be made to flourish 
again. During such a transition period, possibly extending through 
centuries, the Erie Canal will remain useless for want of water; the 
upper Hudson will no longer be a navigable stream; towns and 
villages, now rich and prosperous, will be deserted, and the com- 
merce of a mighty Nation will be diverted from its natural 
channels. 

If it is desirable to prevent such far-reaching calamities, no half- 
way measures should be adopted. If our water supply is to be 
maintained, the State must speedily acquire control of the whole 
Adirondack Wilderness, and govern it in a manner to insure it 
against the danger of total destruction by fire. Nothing short of 
entire, absolute control can produce the desired results. The Erie 
Canal and the Hudson River cannot be placed beyond danger by 
any ill-considered measures or the makeshifts of mistaken economy. 
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THE ADIRONDACKS AGAIN. 

[From the New- York Sun of November 19, 1893.] 

The last Legislature appointed a committee, consistincr of three 
of its members, to examine the condition of the State lands situated 
in the Adirondack region, with a view of determining what addi- 
tional measures are necessary to protect the forests in the northern 
part of the State. 

The field work of this committee was completed some time ago, 
but their report is not yet made public. Members of the commit- 
tee, however, through interviews with reporters and otherwise, 
have very generally allowed it to be understood that they do not 
consider any further acquisition of land by the State necessary in 
order to accomplish the desired results, namely, the preservation of 
an abundant and constant water supply. The committee, if it is 
correctly reported, has probably reached this conclusion from mo- 
tives of a talse economv. It has doubtless hesitated from recom- 
mending the very large expenditure of money necessary to secure 
control by the State of such portions of the forest as still remain in 
private hands. Such economy we believe to be misjudged and dan- 
gerous. As we have already pointed out, it wmII be impossible to 
protect the State lands Irom fire so long as they are interspersed 
with bodies of timber belonging to private individuals. Fires 
started outside the limits of the State's possessions must sooner or 
later sweep through the whole territory occupied by the northern 
woods, renderino; it unfit to bear a forest ixrowth asjain. It must be 
borne in min<l, too, that the portions of the Wilderness — the steep 
and rocky mountain slopes of the interior — most essential to the 
preservation of the streams, are still largely covered with the pri- 
meval forests. Lumbering operations have been generally confined 
to the outer rim of the lorest, and as the State is only possessed of 
lands from which the timber has been removed, the interior lorests, 
most important in their fluvial functions, are still in tlie hands of 
private owners, and thus in danger of speedy extermination, unless 
prompt action can be taken to prevent it. 

It is of the utmost importance that the original forest growth 
should not be disturbed, much less destroyed, in the interior part of 
the Wilderness. And yet, unless the State increases by purchase its 
holdings of Adirondack property, the forest must be cut Irom even 
the highest and most inaccessible mountain slopes within a very few 
years. 

The people of this State must decide, and decide without much 
further delay, whether the money it will cost to acquire those por- 
tions of the Adirondack Wilderness now belonging to private indi- 
viduals will be wisely expended in maintaining the water supply of 
the State. It will require a very large sum of money to purchase 
these lands. They are relatively of immense extent; and even con- 
siderable portions of them, valuable forests of spruce and pine, are 
going. The owners of these forests have waited long for the time 
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to come when the condition of the general lumber supply of the 
country would justify the heavy expense of getting their lumber to 
market. That time has now arrived, and they cannot be expected 
to dispose of their property to the State without a proper equiva- 
lent. If any hesitation is felt about the propriety of the State ex- 
pending a large sum of money in order to control these forests, it 
should be borne constantly in mind that the cost of forest property 
is rapidly advancing all over the United States. Northern pine 
lands have doubled, and in many cases quadrupled, iu value during 
the last three years. It is equally certain that they will quadruple 
again before the end of the present century. A few years ago the 
whole of the Adirondack forests might have been purchased at a merely 
nominal price; it can be purchased this year for less money than it 
will coat to buy it in any future year. If the purchase, therefore, 
has to be made, it should be made now, and not put off until the 
market value of the land has increased. This whole question is 
simply a matter of business. The question is whether a large sura 
of money invested in forest property in the northern part of the 
State will yield sufficient returns to justify the expenditure. We 
believe that it will. We believe that the money value of the Erie 
Canal to this State and to this City amounts to more every year 
than it will cost to purchase the whole Adirondack forest. We be- 
lieve that the value of the Hudson River in money to the commerce of 
this State and this City is every year infinitely greater than any sum it 
might require to purchase the forests upon which it depends ; and we 
do not doubt that a wise and sound financial policy will preserve, 
at any cost, from destruction the thriving mahufacturins: towns 
and villajjes scattered alons: the streams of Northern New-York. 

It will cost in ten years twice as much as it would cost to-day to 
purchase these forests ; and before ten years have passed, unless 
great commercial revulsions occur, and unless the State interleres, 
these forests will not remain standing, and irreparable injury will 
have been inflicted upon this whole community. 

Intelligent action is needed, therefore, and it is needed at once. 



OUR HIGHLAND FORESTS. 

Why their Preservation is an Imperative Duty. 

[From the Utica Observer of November 20, 1883.] 

The policy of preserving the great northern forest, in which the 
Hudson and all our northern rivers take their rise, is engrairins: a 
great degree of the attention of the press. This policy is a pressing 
necessity. The peril to the navigation of the Hudson is manifest, 
if the removal of the great north woods is suffered to go on. 

The same danger threatens the Black River, and all the other im- 
portant streams that flow from the same elevated region. The sure 
sweeping off by lumbering enterprises of the evergreen forest of 
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spruce, hemlock, pine and balsam, will just as surely reduce all 
these streams in the summer to such a degree as to practically 
destroy them. For the same reasons these water-courses will, in 
the spring, be visited by floods of such a volume that not only 
mills and brido;es, but adjacent lands and villages, will be swept 
away. 

The New-York Highlands have a peculiar history and chararter. 
As the Lower Laurentian range, they are part of the oldest conti- 
nent that af)peared "divided from the waters." Countless ages 
passed before the first minute growths of mosses and lichens had 
laid even a thin soil in which other forms of vegetation could begin 
to grow. Other ages parsed belore those heights and slopes were 
clothed with a forest. The existing growth, especially in the 
higher ranges, is mainly evergreen. The deposit ior ages of the 
needles and cones of evergreen trees and their decaying trunks, 
mixed with other vegetable matter, has formed a vast spongy mass 
from a small depth to several feet in thickness. This vegetable 
sponge probably covers thousands of square miles. It holds in 
suspension more of the waters i'rom winter's snow and the rains of 
spring than the lakes. This forms the regulator of the flow of the 
waters from these northern fountains. It holds them stored up as 
in a reservoir, and in the later season ieeds the rivulets, streams 
and rivers with a eonslant supply. 

Where the cutting away of the forest uncovers this vegetable 
deposit to the sun, it dries so as to burn freely down to the rock 
and sand. After a few years of lumbering, as now carried on, this 
natural resource would be consumed by fires, and a large part of 
these highlands would be only a wide desert, bare sands and rocks. 
Once destroyed, the forest and vegetable deposit can never be re- 
stored. livLl the snow and the rains of spring will continue to fall. 
The snow now accumulates under the evergreen shelter to the 
depth of eight and ten feet. Covered by the existing forest, it 
wastes away slowly in the spring. It fills the lakes and is retained 
by this vegetable deposit, so that the spring floods are not very 
destructive. 

But when the woods are cut away from these heights and slopes, 
the snow, at each return of spring, will be rapidly melted by the 
rays of the sun and by the spring rains. The denuded rocks and 
sands will cast sweeping deluges into the channels of all the 
streams that flow from this region. The lakes themselves will be 
filled with the increasing debris of mountain torrents. The reser- 
voir system that now stores up water when it is over abundant, and 
supplies it when needed, will be forever lost. In the spring the 
water supply, now equalized to the wants of other seasons, will be 
exhausted by a quick succession of ruinous freshets, to be succeeded 
by a drought in the dry season. The situation may be described 
as deluges in the spring and a water famine in the summer. 

A view of the map of these highlands will show the extent of 
the impending disasters. The Black River feeder, the northern 
forests being destroyed, cannot supply water sufficient for naviga- 
tion on the Eri« Canal. In most seasons the entire volume of thati 
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stream is taken into the feeder at Forestport. The supply cannot 
be safely diminished, but in the event mentioned, ii would be 
fatally impaired. 

We see, then, that the navigation of the Hudson to Albany can- 
not be maintained, nor the Erie Canal operated, without this hi(rh- 
land fot-est, and that water-power on a multitu(ie of streams 
depends for its existence upon this same conservative policy. The 
sudden rusli of furious deluges from the bare rocks, ororges and 
slopes of these highlands would be, on every side, a yearly recur- 
ring peril to the villages and structures in the lower valleys. 

Some engineers propose, as safeguards against these dangers, 
a series of artificial reservoirs across the valleys of water-courses to 
collect and retain the over-abundance of water in the spring. To 
this, many objections are obvious. The original expense would be 
very great, that of maintenance and supervision would be a con- 
stant and growing burden, and with the utmost care in building 
the <lams and in watching them, they would be sources of terrible 
damage. The water held back by these dams never sleeps. It 
constantly seeks an outlet. The breaking away some years ago of 
the Woodhull Reservoir, undor the pressure of an extraordinary 
ireshet, and of others at the East, by the ordinary action of their 
waters, are instructive examples. 

The bill of last winter, looking to the preservation of this northern 
forest, began to make provision for an imperative necessity. No 
artificial reservoir and no human device can do what nature has 
there done. It is said that a movement, inspired by land specula- 
tors, is on foot in the counties named in the bill of last winter for 
its repeal. Such a result would be a great public disaster. The 
material interests of this State are more deeply concerned in main- 
taining the policy of that V>ill, and in extending that policy, than in 
any question that engages the public attention. On this question 
our IState cannot afford any backward step. 



THE STATE AND THE ADIRONDACKS. 

[From the Uiica Morning Herald of November 23, 1883.] 

The agitation inaugurated last year by this journal for the 
preservation of the Adirondack Wilderness is taking a firm hohl 
upon the people of the State, and promises to result in effective 
legislation during the coming session at Albany. The press of the 
Slate is devoting a great deal of attention to the discussion of the 
subject, and most that is said is as intelligent in argument as it is 
commendable in spirit. It is to be feared, however, that the most 
important point in the discussion is being overlooked. The ques- 
tions which underlie the main question ot tlie preservation of our 
northern wilderness and the water supply of the Mohawk and 
Hudson Rivers, are many of them intricate and perplexing, in- 
volving the constitutional powers of the State and the rights of 
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iDdividuals. The danger which now threatens the Adirondacks is 
one that the State itself has created, and the f)roblefn is, how to 
undo the mischief the Stale itself has broiiglit about. Senator 
Lansing's bill of last winter, whicli forbids tlie further sale by the 
State of Adirondack lands now in its possession or hereafter revert- 
ing to it, is excellent, so far as it goes, but that is not very far. 
These State lands are, as a rule, already denuded of timber or 
comparatively worthless as a timber supply ; and no lands revert 
to the State, through non-payment ot taxts, while they retain 
timber which may be cut to advantage. The State has granted to 
the Adirondack Railroad Company a right of way through the 
very heart of the northern wilderness, and this corporation has 
come into possession of the 500,000 acres granted by the State to 
the Saratoga and Sackett's Harbor Railroad, at ^\e cents an acre. 
The franchises of the latter corporation were granted in 1852, the 
AdirondacTt Company inheriting them about 1863. The latter 
Company lay dormant for years, alter building its road sixty miles 
nortli ot Saratoga, to North Creek. It passed into the hands of a 
receiver, and has lately been re-organized, with a view to pushing 
the line to Ogdensburg, one hundred miles, through the unbroken 
wilderness, and in connection with gigantic schemes for stripping 
the timber irom the half million acres contiguous to its route and 
owned by the Company. Its prospectus, recently issued under the 
name and authority of State Engineer Skymour, is filled with glit- 
tering talk about a rich agricultural country, which is thus to be 
opened up for settlement — talk which everybody at all familiar 
with" the characteristics of this region knows to be sheer nonsense. 

It is folly to talk about saving the Adirondack Wilderness, if the 
Adirondack Railroad Company is to be permitted to carry out its 
programme unmolested. That Company has the power and the 
purpose to do a damage, in the destruction of the Wilderness, 
which a century of growth cannot repair. It is folly to bewail the 
short-sighted it not criminal indifference to the public weal which 
permitted this vandalism, under the direct authority and sanction 
of the State. The only questions now pertinent are : Has the State 
the power to undo the ^mischiel ? and will the coming Legislature 
proceed to undo it ? 

These questions involve constitutional considerations which ought 
to be tested. By granting this charter the State has undoubtedly 
entered into a contract with the Adirondack Railroad Company, 
and it may be argued with plausibility that that contract is invio- 
lable, so long as the Company complies with its terms. There is, 
however, some doubt as to whether these terms have been com- 
plied with, and a question is involved, which might well be referred 
to the Railroad Commission for its determination. Apart from the 
question of charter and contract, there is another, which we regard 
as distinct, and which involves the right of the State, through the 
exercise of eminent domain, to re-possess itself of the half million 
acres of Adirondack lands of which the Company has secured title 
by purchase from the State. If the State has this power, we main- 
tain that it is the duty of the Legislature, without delay or hesita- 
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tion, to exercise it. In no other way can it take effective measures 
for the preservation ot the Adirondaeks. 

Eminent domain is the original ownership retained by the sove- 
reififn State whereby land or other property may be t.aki'n for tl)e 
public benefit. Every species of property which the public needs 
may require is subject to be seized and appropriated under the 
right of eminent domain. The public park is one of the most com- 
mon of the objects for which this right is exercised. Furthermore, 
it is a well-established principle, as tersely stated by Judge Cooley, 
whose words we quote, that " any legislative bargain in restraint 
of the complete, continuous and repeated exercise of the right of 
eminent domain is unwarranted and void, and that the provision of 
the Constitution of the United States, which forbids the States vio- 
lating the obligation of contracts, could not be so construed as to 
render valid and effectual such a bargain, which originally was in 
excess of proper authority." Under the principle here laid down, 
we detect no legal obstacle in the way of the Staters re-possessing 
itself of the lands which the Adirondack Company proposes to de- 
spoil ; and not only of these lands, but of any and all other lands in 
the Adirondack Wilderness, now held and being despoiled by private 
citizens, which are essential to the preservation of the water supply 
of our rivers. Such a step would undoubtedly involve the expendi- 
ture of considerable sums of money, but there is no direction in 
which the State can expend its money to better advantage. The 
Adirondack Company got half a million acres of the best woodland 
in the Wilderness for the sum of $25,000. Suppose the State, by 
the finding of the Commission, is compelled to pay four times that 
sum, or more, to re-possess itself, who is there who will say that the 
money would not be well invested ? 

If the press of the State, which is displaying such admirable zeal 
in the agitation of this subject, will direct its attention to this 
phase of the question, it will organize a public opinion which must 
result in practical steps, by the incoming Legislature, for the pre- 
servatiou of the Adirondacks. 



THE ADIRONDACKS. 

[Fh-om the New- York Sun of November 80, 1883.] 

The Morning herald of Utica is advocating with great force and 
ability the preservation of the Adirondack forests. It very properly 
points out that the greatest and most immediate danger to these 
forests is found in the attitude of the Adirondack Railroad Com- 
pany. The State long ago granted a right of way through the 
very heart of the forest to this corporation or to one of its prede- 
cessors. This was an exceedingly short-sighted and stupid piece of 
business. If it is desirable to exterminate a forest, the quickest, the 
most certain, and the least expensive method to adopt is to build a 
railroad through it. Wherever a railroad penetrates the lorest, the 
forest disappears. 
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It is now a notoriotis fact that the Adirondack Railroad Company 
is ahout to extend its line further into the forest, for the purpose of 
bringing into market the timber standing upon half a million acres 
lield by the corporation, and obtained by it from the Saratoga and 
Sackett's Harbor Railroad. This land cost the present holders five 
cents an acre ; it was given to the last named corporation by the State 
itself as a bounty for the destruction of its own prosperity. We are 
paying the penalty of ignorance and cupidity. Another Legislature 
must not repeat this blunder and allow this destruction to go on. 

The first and most important thing to accomplish is to pvevent, if 
possible, any further construction of the Adirondack Railroad. 
Thirty years have passed since the first charter was granted to the 
Saratoga and Sackett's Harbor Railroad ; its successor, the Adiron- 
dack Railroad Company, was long in the hands of a Receiver, and 
as it has delayed for so many years the completion of its line, its 
charter may have lapsed, so far as the uncompleted portion is con- 
cerned. There are at least very grave doubts whether the terms of 
the charter have been complied with ; and the first duty of the 
Legislature should be to investigate the exact legal position ot this 
corporation. If it can be shown that the safety of the great water- 
ways of the State and the welfare of its inhabitants are dependent 
upon the preservation of the forests upon the lands of the Adiron- 
dack Railroad Company, the Legislature should take all legal meas- 
ures to recover those lands for the benefit of the people. 

If this is not done, and if valuable time is wasted in iurther investi- 
gations and endless debates, the whole iorest will have been swept 
away before any legislation can be reached to protect it. It will be 
jound that the horse has disappeared, and disappeared forever, un- 
less the stable door is shut at once. The whole Wilderness shouM 
be acquired by the State without delay. The forest must be saved 
first and paid for afterward, or there will be no forest to save. 

The State finds itself in the disagreeable position of being obliged 
to buy at a high price property which a few years ago it gave away 
as worthless. As we have before pointed out, such property will 
never again be as cheap as it is now ; so that if it must be acquired 
again by the State, this is the most favorable time for doing it. It 
would be worse than folly to delay action in this matter, where de- 
lay means immediate destruction of a large part of the property 
and an immense and permanent advance in the money value of the 
remainder. The pill is a disagreeable one, but it must be swallowed 
with the best grace at our command. The necessity of the case 
calls for heroic treatment. 



PROTECTING THE ADIRONDACKS. 

[From the Schenectady Evening Star of December 8, 1883.] 

The Chamber of Commerce of New-York Citj^ as was briefly 
stated in the Star of yesterday, has at last become aroused to the 
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BeceBeity of doing something to protect tbo water-shed of the Hud- 
son River, and lias adopted a mernoruil, setting forth that great 
injury will be done the waterways leading to the City by the 
destruction ot the Adirondack Wilderness, and asking the Legisla- 
ture to take such measures as will enable the State to acquire the 
whole Adirondack region and hold it forever as a forest preserve. 
It is well that the Chamber of Commerce recognizes the necessity 
of protecting the wild region which feeds the Hudson River, for it 
is a strong body, and has considerable weight with the Legislature. 
That the people of this country are too careless ot their forests, 
nobody questioni) who looks about and sees the ruthless destruction 
of timber. The Adirondack region has been the prey of timber 
thieves for years, and the Stale has not only been injured, but 
robbed as well of thousands of dollars. Not many years ago the 
State chartered the Adirondack Railroad, and tracks were laid to 
the forests, and to-day about the only thing transported by the 
Company are timber and bark stolen from the State. The timber 
laud has been seized by cunning speculators and denuded of the 
grand' trees, regardless of the fact that the State has not abandoned 
the laud or surrendered its title thereto. The Committee of the 
the Senate, ^hich went through the region last summer, ought to be 
supplied with valuable information and suggestions, which will be 
reported to the Legislature when it meets. It is more than 
probable, too, that Governor Clevsla.nd will, in his message, call 
attention to the necessity of protecting the forests. It will be re- 
called to mind that the Governor visited a portion of the Adiron- 
dack region last summer, and it is probable that when he started it 
was for the purpose of gaining information on a subject that had 
invited discussion. 



THE UPPER HUDSON RIVER. 

[From the New- Fork i^n of December 10, 1883.] 

The Hudson River rises in two little lakes, situated at aa elevation 
of nearly five thousand feet above tide-water — the one on the shaggy 
sides ot Mount Mcliityre, " the Home of the Thunderer," the other 
near the summit of Tahawas, " the Splitter of the Sky," and the most 
elevated peak ot the Adirondack system. These, the highest sources 
of the great river, are fed by countless rills of melting snow lri<ikling 
trora the depths of innumerable moss-covered mountain meadows, 
filled throughout the year, even iu the periods of longest drought, 
with moisture, and continuously yielding a supply of water to the 
stream. 

These primary branches of the Hudson, cradled in the defile of 
the Indian Pass and the Gorge of the Dial, are soon greatly enlarged. 
Numerous mountain streams enter them. The Opalescent, the Bo- 
reas, the Jessups, the Indian and the Cedar join their waters to the 
waters of the HudsoD. These various streams drain the southern 
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slope of the highest and most important range of mountains in the 
Adirondack system. They flow from great heights, through dense, 
dark, cool iorests of spruce and pine. 

The Hudson, after descending the slopes of the Adirondack 
ranges, breaks through, in its wild course down the Wilderness, 
four separate parallel mountain ranges, outposts of the great 
Laurentian system. The valleys separating these different mountain 
ranges are narrow, and everywhere broken by intercepting lateral 
spurs extending out from the groups of high peaks. This is a 
region of wild landscape, characterized on every side by towering 
mountains, deep, dark abysses, sweeping torrents and fresh, green 
Alpine meadows. 

The Hudson gathers volume from the waters pouring down the 
sides of each of these ranges of mountains. Important streams, fed 
by the snow melting upon their shores, join the route to the ocean. 
The Schroon and the Sacondaga, each the outlet of great lakes, and 
each draining numerous mountains and valleys, are the principal 
feeders of the Hudson above Luzerne, where it cleaves the last 
Laurentian ridge. 

The Hudson and its upper tributaries, therefore, spread over and 
drain the whole of the mountain belt of the Wilderness, with the 
exception of the northern slope of the Adirondack range. The 
waters from the group of large Adirondack lakes flow northward 
to the St. Lawrence. These characterize a long and narrow region 
north of the mountains, and contribute nothing to the waters of the 
Hudson. 

It has been seen that the sources of the Hudson are nearly five 
thousand feet above tide-water. The distance between the Alpine 
lakes at the head of the river and the tide level at Troy is not great — 
less, probably, than two hundred miles by the meandering course of 
the tortuous mountain stream. The water, therefore, flowing from 
the heights of the Adirondack Mountains must descend nearly five 
thousand feet in less than two hundred miles, and the descent of the 
last fifty miles is so gradual, moreover, that it need hardly be con- 
sidered. The river, therefore, must fall rapidly for the first one 
hundred and fifty miles of its course. Its bed — and this is true, too, 
of its numerous mountain tributaries — is crooked and precipitous, 
broken by numerous falls and rapids, and choked with masses of rock 
and debris. The volume of water which these rivers carry is excep- 
tionally large in proportion to their comparatively small water-sheds. 
The precipitation of moisture over this region, especially in the form 
of snow, must be much greater than in other parts of the State. It 
is probably twenty per cent, greater. The Adirondack Mountains 
are admirably situated to attract moisture-laden clouds borne from 
the great lakes, the Gulf of *St. Lawrence or the Atlantic Ocean. It 
is, unfortunately, impossible to speak with precision upon this point. 
Statistics do not give the rain and snow fall of the high interior 
Adirondack region. They give, indeed, but very little valuable 
information of any sort in regard to this whole territory; and it is 
surprising that so little is known of the physical character of a region 
of such immense importance to this State. The fact that such igno- 
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rance is allowed to exist does not speak well for the scientific enter- 
prise or the intelligence and foresight of New- York. 

The Upper Hudson i»* a dangerous stream. It is dangerous because 
it rises in higli mountains, descends very rapidly in a comparatively 
short distance to tide level, and drains a region of unusually large 
rain and snow ikll. All the conditions seem to favor the development 
in it of very dangerous and terrible torrents. These have been pre- 
vented or greatly modified, up to the present time, by the fact that 
the mountain slopes about the streams have been densely covered 
with a protecting covering of Ibrest growth. This forest has shaded 
the ground ; it has year by year piled upon the surface a deep, 
porous, sponge-like covering of vegetable mould ; it has protected 
bogs and deep moss-covered meadows. In this way the forest has 
created thousands ot natural reservoirs about the heads of the streams, 
and has prevented the melting suow from pouring all at once iuto the 
streams. 

If the axe of the lumberman is allowed to play at will through 
those forests ; if fire, more destructive even than the axe, is to con- 
sume the deep coating of vegetable mould, and lick up the swamps 
and Alpine meadows, then, wlien the snows of some unusually severe 
winter melt suddenly under the influences of a heavy spring rain, 
there will be seen torrents in the upper Hudson River so terrible in 
their action, so disastrous in their consequences, that a century of 
labor, supported by unlimited expenditure of money, will not be 
able to remove their hideous marks, or restore to commerce and 
industry the great waterways of the State. 

We are playing with the most tremendous and the most irre- 
sistible force of nature. Nature does not forgive such liberties. 
Somebody will be hurt. 



FOREST PRESERVATION. 

[From the Monroe Express of December 13, 1883.] 

Only a ^qw weeks ago the New- York Sun took up the subject of 
preserving the forests at and near the sources of streams, as a 
means of insuring a future water supply for the rivers, making a 
particular point of saving the timber of the Adirondack region in 
behalf of the noble Hudson River, and urging unanswerable argu- 
ments in favor of its theory ; and, already, the press of the country 
has generally joined the Sun^ and public bodies have taken the 
matter in hand. A few days ago the 'New-York Chamber of Com- 
merce gravely discussed this subject, and passed resolutions in 
unison with the Suri*8 ideas and expressions. That body adopted 
a memorial to the Legislature, asking lor the adoption of such 
measures as will enable the State to acquire the whole of. the 
Adirondack Wilderness and hold it forever as a forest preserve. 
Commenting upon this fact, the Harrisburg Patriot well says : 
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** The necessity for callinir upon the New-York Lecriplatnre saon 
becomes apparent when the importance of the Adirondack Wilder- 
ness to the great waterways is lully appreciated. The Hadson 
River is ied Irom the small streams of that section. The Mohawk 
finds its source in the same region, as does also the Black River, 
which remotely supplies the Erie Canal with water. Already the 
forests which once covered the water-shed of the great Hudson 
River have in part disappeared, and it is claimed that the effect 
upon the stream is apparent. It is plain, therefore, that the case 
has now assumed a serious aspect in New- York, and requires serious 
consideration and proper action." 

All the arguments in favor of preserving the forests of the 
Adirondacks apply, with equal force, to the preservation of forests 
in general, where they are necessary to the preservation of tlie 
tributaries of our great rivers, and this is the case with most of oar 
timber lands. Where timber must be cut, only the best should be 
selected, leaving still enough trees to protect the water-sources 
from tlie rays of the sun, (that other sun which "shines for all," 
when the sky is not clouded,) and measures should be taken to re- 
place the timber taken with such other trees as would grow rapidly. 
The Sun does not over-estimate this necessity for saving the forests 
for the purpose of saving the streams, and we are glad to find that 
its efforts have proved so effective in exciting public interest on this 
important subject. 



THE FUTURE OF THE ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS. 

[From the New-Tork Sttn of December 13, 1883.] 

Blue Mountain Lake is known to many of the readers of the Sun. 
It lies to the south of Mount Emmons, and rather south of the 
centre of the Adirondack Mountain region ; it is the principal point 
of departure for parties enterins: the Wilderness from the south 
over the Adirondack Railroad. The stasfe road which starts Irora 
the railroad terminus follows North Creek for some distance, and 
then crosses a number of low ridges which separate the waters of 
North Creek from those flowing into Indian River. The whole 
country is rough and mountainous, and excellent views of its condi- 
tion can be had from the stage road as it winds over the hills. 

Once these hills were covered with a waving forest of pine and 
spruce ; along the banks of the streams, shading their narrow bot- 
toms and interval lands, grew maples, birches and hemlocks. The 
travel lei' who stood upon one of these ridges twenty years ago 
looked down over as fair a scene of sylvan beauty as our Northern 
forests in all their marvellous variety of color and form can give. 
To-day a traveller here looks over a dreary waste, desolate, repul- 
sive, and terrible in its absolute ruin. Nothing remains of the trees 
which once covered these heights but their blackened stumps ; 
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underbrush and verdnre have disappeared. The soil itself, stripped 
of the protecting influence of the forest, and wasted by fire, has 
been lost forever in the streams. Centuries will have passed away 
before anotlier coating of soil can cover again these naked ledges of 
rock, enduring monuments to cupidity and folly. 

Man, aided by fire, has here done his worst. This is not an ex- 
ceptional case ; equal damage has been inflicted, equal desolation 
reigns, at hundreds of other points around the margin of the Wil- 
derness. Every day carries this desolation further toward the 
centre. The pine has already been cut from all the country between 
Indian River and Blue Mountain Lake and beyond. Men are now 
busy destroying the hemlock growing in the neighborhood of the 
lake, hauling thp bark thirty miles to the railroad. Another force 
of men are stripping the forest from the divide between Blue Moun- 
tain Lake and Eagle Lake, sending out their logs by Cedar River. 
They will have destroyed before spring the pine and spruce growing 
upon the water-shed of an important feeder of the Hudson River. 
They will prepare the way for destructive fires. 

The forests protecting the Hudson River are rapidly disappearing. 
Without State interference, their fate is sealed, and the whole Wil- 
derness must be changed into a blackened, barren, dangerous waste 
of rock. Such has been the fate of the region beyond North Creek ; 
and nothing but the promptest interference of the State can save the 
whole upper water-sheds of the rivers of North New-York from a 
similar fate. 



THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE 

ADIRONDACKS. 

[Fh-om tJie New-York Tribune of December 14, 1883.] 

The Special Committee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
last week, in accordance with the resolution of Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, to take action for the preservation of the North Woods, 
began its work on Wednesday in a practical, business like way. 
Prof. Sargent met with the Committee, according to invitation, 
and in the course of a brief address, setting forth the general reasons 
for protecting the forest growth at the sources of our important 
gtreams, he made one statement in regard to the Adirondacks which 
is most suggestive. About twenty years ago, lumber operations of 
some magnitude were carried on at a point between North 
Creek and Indian River, and beyond the present terminus of the 
Adirondack Railroad. The timber was cut away, and fire, as 
usual, followed the axe. According to the account of a trustworthy 
man, who has lately visited this region, the thin soil has already 
been scoured from the rocks by mountain torrents, and the place is 
desolate beyond description. This is nothing but a repetition of 
what has oiten happened in other countries, but it is a lesson nearer 
home, which the State should heed. It shows the necessity for im* 
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mediate action, and enforces the point so often urged in these 
columns, that delay in this matter will be fatal. It may take a 
century to recover from the devastation wrought in a single year. 

The Committee determined to circulate a memorial to the Legis- 
latnre through the City and the State. It ought to have a hundred 
thousand signers before it leaves Manhattan Island. Our law- 
makers should be made to understand that the business men of the 
City are in earnest, and that they are not inclined to sit still and 
see the waterways of our inland commerce destroyed. 

The disastrous climatic changes, the wasting freshets and parch- 
ing droughts which will be sure to follow the stripping of the tree 
growth from these thousands of square miles, should be prevented at 
all hazards, and the matter has not been taken in hand a mo- 
ment too soon. 

The Governor is invited by the Committee to advise some meas- 
ure of relief in his Message. A bill is to be prepared at once, and 
the strong public feeling aroused, if intelligently directed, ought to 
he able to settle this question finally at the coming session. 



THE WATER SUPPLY OF THE ERIE CANAL. 

[From the New-York Sun of December 16, 1883.] 

East of Rome, the Erie Canal is largely supplied with water 
brought from the Adirondack Wilderness by the way of the Black 
River and the Black River Canal. The natural flow of the river 
was long ago supplemented at different points by the construction 
of aitificial storage basins, by which superfluous water is held back 
in the spring and then delivered to the stream in summer. Even 
with such artificial assistance, the supply of water in the canal has 
been at times so low as to cause very serious alarm, and the Canal 
Board has constantly been obliged to consider the possibility of 
procuring a larger and more permanent supply. 

In view of the danger to the canal from an insufficient water sup- 
ply, the following facts are interesting: 

There is a gang of sixty men now engaged in cutting pine upon 
Moose River, an important tributary of Black River. There is 
another large lumber camp upon the head- waters of Moose Rive^ 
cutting hpruce. Between Forestville and Woodhull Lake men are 
cutting out the best spar timber. During the last three years the 
Moose River Tannei v has taken 20,000 cords of hemlock bark from 
the Ibrest ; that is, it has stripped the bark from thousands ot acres, 
leaving the trunks, branches and tops of thousands ot trees scattered 
through the forest to invite conflagrations. 

The preparations are complete for taking out 80,000,000 feet of 
lumber from Independence River, another important tributary of 
Black River and the Erie Canal. It is proposed to cut not a small 
part of this great amount of lumber during the preseut winter. 
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White River, another important feeder of Black River, was once, 
and not many years ago, a considerable stream ; three or four feet 
of water covered its bed during the sea8ons of greatest drought; 
now six or eio^ht inches of water at most flow down its course in 
the summer and Jiutumn monihs. 

A great change has been noticed during the last ten years in all 
of the small streams flowing into the Black River irom the w^est. 
Not many years ago these were active, cold and constant in their 
flow, furnishing a large amount of water to the canal at a period of 
the year when it was most needed. They were filled with trout, 
a certain indication of deep, cold water. Now these streams are 
dry or nearly dry every summer. The trout have disappeared, and 
all eflbrts of the Fish Commissioners have failed to restore them to 
the streams. The Erie Canal thus loses the benefit of the water of 
these small streams. They are unimportant in comparison with the 
larger streams flowing from the Adirondack Mountains into Black 
l^iver from the east. Their condition is, nevertheless, instructive 
and highly suggestive. They show the efl*ect which clearing has 
upon streams, and they show, moreover, what eftect the removal of 
the Adirondack forests will have upon more important streams. 

An abundant water supply for the Erie Canal is essential to the 
prosperity of New-York. This is such an evident fact, and it is so 
clear that there can be no Erie Canal without the protecting in- 
fluence of the Adirondack forests, that it is not astonishing that the 
merchants and business men throughout the State have at last in- 
terested themselves in this matter. It is rather astonishing that 
they did not do so years ago, when the State might have got pos- 
session of the Wilderness for a merely nominal price. It is better 
done now than never, however, and Mr.- Morris K. Jesup and his 
associates deserve entire success and the thanks of the whole com- 
munity for their efibrts to save the Adirondack forests. 



THE HUDSON AT FORT EDWARD. 

[From the New-Tork Sun of December 18, 1883.] 

A correspondent of the Sun, living at Fort Edward, sends us the 
following communication. It sJiould be carefully studied by every 
one interested in the future prosperity of the State of New- York : 

" About the year 1823, the State constructed a dam across the 
river at Fort Edward. The water then was six feet deep in the 
middle of the channel, but more shallow near the shore. A few 
rods south of the dam the river has two channels. The easterly 
channel is the boundary line between the counties of Saratoga and 
Washington, and the westerly channel is adjacent to the village of 
Fort Edward. The easterly channel in olden times was deep and 
the current swift. Opposite the old fort the river was too deep for 
fording. Fifty years ago the water in the westerly channel was 
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from five to six feet deep. The river then was forded on the rifts 
above the island. The water in tho^e days covered the whole chan* 
nel from bank lo bank. Huge rafts of timber were constructed 
then in the river at this point and floated to- market. Canal boats 
were then launched in the channel adjacent to the village. Alter 
the dam was built the water continuously ran over its top. Now 
the condition o\ the river i« utterly changed at this point. About 
one half the quantity ot water flows through the channels. The 
water while the mills are in operation scarcely everflows over the dam. 
The mills are olten compelled to shut down ior want of water. The 
paper mills have been compelled to substitute steam for motive power* 
Not one-halt of the old channel is now covered with water. The 
water does not average one loot in depth during the summer time* 
Small boats are rowed on the river with great difliculty. The de- 
crease in the volume ot water of late years has been gradual, but 
steady. The same decrease and result are noticeable all along the 
river from Fort Edward to Troy. North of Fort Edward tfje 
brooks and streams rising in the forests are during the summer 
mostly dry, and some ot them have entirely disappeared, but all are 
intact in localities where the trees have not been cut down. — D. W. 

MUKDOCK." 

Fort Edward was once an important centre of lumber manufac- 
ture. At this point, and at Glen's Falls, just above it, the pine cut 
upon the water-shed of the Hudson was manufactured. The pine in 
this part of the State is exhausted, and the spruce is either ex- 
hausted or confined to the more remote and inaccessible regions of 
the Wilderness. The lumbermen, nevertheless, are busily at work 
in such remote localities as the head ot Cedar liiver. They are cut- 
ting otF the forest in this and other equally inaccessible localities, 
which a itiw years ago were considered sale from all invasion. But, 
as the price ot lumber advances, a forest which is safe one year is de- 
stroyed the next. Timber, wherever it giows, will be cut sooner or 
later, as the demand and the price increase, and it will be folly to 
believe that any part ol the Adirondack forest will escape destruc- 
tion on account of remoteness or the poor quality of its lumber. 

The Hudson River has already suflered, and suifered severely, from 
the removal of such portions ot the forest as were within easy reach of 
its banks or those ot its main tributaries. The principal, or ratlier 
the most important, part of its water-shed is still, nevertheless, 
practically intact. If this is injured, and the work is already begun 
and is to be carried on vigorously, the river must suffer in the future 
more than it has in the past. Unless the destruction of the forests 
about the heads of the upper tributaries of the Hudson can be stop- 
ped, and stopped now, it is very evident that tlie mills at Fort Edward 
and at other points along the river above Troy will be obliged to 
abandon the use ot water-power entirely during several months of 
every year. It is doubtlul even it there will be any mills or any 
towns upon the Hudson River at all above Troy if the snow and 
rain falling upon the. high Adirondack Mountains ever get an oppor- 
tunity to show what water flowing from mountains down narrow 
streams and unchecked by the action of the forest can accomplish. 
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The State cannot longer delay action upon the question of 
saving the Adirondack forests. They must be placed beyond all 
danger of destruction by wise legislative action, or the people of 
this State must be prepared to bear serious, far-reaching and terri- 
ble calamities. The iuture of the Hudson River and the Erie Canal 
is involved in the question, and with it the commercial prosperity 
of the State of New- York. 



THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 

[From the New-Tork Times of December 18, 1883.] 

The Chamber of Commerce of this City is engaged in an im- 
portant public service in its endeavor to have measures taken for 
the preservation of the forests of the Adirondack region. The 
value of forest regions in regulating the natural supply and distribu- 
tion of water is sufficiently demonstrated. There is no further 
need of argument on that question. Not the least valuable treasure 
of the Empire State is the great Wilderness of the North, which for 
ages has accumulated moisture from the clouds and held it as in a 
natural reservoir, to be let out with a regulated flow and a careful 
distribution which no artificial means could imitate. To it we owe 
the steady supply from .which our great system of canals is fed 
throughout the year. To it is due the nch fertility and smiling 
verdure of the Mohaw^k Valley. Without it the Upper Hudson 
would lose its value as a navigable stream, for the melting snows 
of winter and the product of heavy rains would swell it to a tor- 
rent, while during dry periods its bed would be full of pebbly and 
rocky shallow^s. 

The people are just beginning to understand and appreciate the 
perennial utility of that wild region. In order to hold it for the 
great purpose ior which it was designed, nature has made it unfit 
for cultivation. Its mountain ridges and rocky dells are fit only for 
the growth of hardy forests, which serve to gather the riches of the 
clouds and slowly let them forth to refresh the valleys and fields of 
the lower country, and to give to a thousand streams their equable 
flow, which lurnishes a steady supply of water to the larger water- 
courses for the uses of commerce. Not until the reckless devasta- 
tion of man has gone so far as to menace with destruction the 
benefits which the whole State derives from this Wilderness have 
the people begun to comprehend that it should be treated as a great 
trust irom the hand of nature to be carefully guarded. 

The State has been extremely negligent in dealing with thi& 
matter heretofore. Great tracts have been alienated Irom its pos- 
session, and lumbermen have been allowed to strip them bare of 
the protecting w^oods. Railroads have been permitted to enter the 
region and acquire lands to destroy their value, and the axe has 
been followed by destructive fires, lighted by careless hunters and 
camping parties. Much of the land which still belongs to the 
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State has, with or without authority, been invaded and reduced to 
bare and barren wastes. The cupidity of lumbermen, here as else- 
where near our northern borders, has been incited by a duty on im- 
ported lumber, which makes it profitable to penetrate the least 
accessible parts of the Wilderness, and to make a clean sweep of 
the growths near its borders. 

Something must be done, and that speedily, to stay the destruc- 
tion and protect the sources of our most valuable streams. The 
subject will be pressed forcibly upon the attention of the Legisla- 
ture at the coming session, and the champions of the forests should 
be ready with some practical measure. The titles to much of this 
land are in confusion. The limits of the State domain are not 
clearly defined. Much land once alienated has reverted to the 
State for non-payment of taxes, but its precise extent is not ascer- 
tained. Probably the only effectual means of preserving the Adi- 
rondack reorion from further devastation will be for the State to 
acquire actual ownership and possession of the whole Wilderness, 
and to place it in charge of a competent forestry commission, with 
powers ample for its protection from every class of marauders and 
vandals. 



THE ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 

[From the New-Tork Herald of December 18, 1883.] 

We print in another column what was said at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce on the Adirondack forests. That the evils 
complained of have already been allowed to assume such proportions 
as make them positive dangers to the health and welfare of the 
people directly or indirectly depending upon the Hudson, will not 
be denied. This movement to save the forests is not due to selfish 
or interested motives, but to a necessity, and it would be well if 
other influential bodies should publicly protest against the waste 
that is now being committed, and that must be followed by such 
far-reaching consequences. A continuance of the present methods 
means ruin, which could never be repaired. 

The measures that must be taken to prevent further damages, 
and to repair, as far as possible, the mischief that has already been 
accomplished, are not few in number or simple in execution. No 
one measure would be adequate. Timber lands may be taken by 
the State and rented, or even maintained intact. Severe laws against 
the cutting of timber may be passed, and bounties for tree-planting 
may be allowed. A strict enforcement of such laws would be the 
difticulty, as they do not provide any substitute for satisfying what 
is now considered a commercial necessity. The timber is cut to be 
sold in whole or in part, and it will so continue to be sold as long 
as there is a market for it. What, then, could be a more rational 
solution of the difficulty than to have Congress remove the duties 
on imported lumber, and allow the tanners to get their hemlock bark 
and our merchants their lumber from Canada ? It is a narrow and 
short-sighted policy that refuses to see the expediency of such a 
measure. 
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